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Credit policy inconsistency causes debate 


By Karen McCurry 


What exactly is a credit grade? 
Who should receive credit and 
what should they do to deserve it? 
These questions have become the 
source of controversy among ma- 
ny of the faculty members at MPC 
and at other institutions of higher 
learning. 


The present grading policy 


defines credit in a credit/no credit 
course as equal to a D or higher. 
A number of teachers feel that a C 
rather than a D should be the 
lowest acceptable grade for which 
credit will be given. The result of 
this has been that some teachers 


give credit for a D and some do 
not. 

The Math and Speech Depart- 
ments here have dropped the 
credit/no credit system altoge- 
ther. In the case of the Math 
department, many of the classes 
are sequential, meaning that you 
have to pass one class to-get into 
the next. Many Math teachers 
feel that students who do not 
recieve at least a C should not go 
on to the next course because 
they have not learned enough in 
the first class. Fe 

The Speech Department did 
away with the c/nc system when 
they decided: that a D was not a 
satisfactory grade for passing a 
class. Rather than have the 


student get credit for a sub-stan- 
dard level of learning, the credit 
option was eliminated. 

Another point of controversy is 
that while the grading policy 
dictates that students may repeat 
a class where a D is received, he 
cannot repeat a class taken for 
credit. If a credit is equal to a D, 
then students should be able to 
repeat the class. 

In the light of these problems, 
the Humanities Division has vo- 
ted to change the definition of 
credit to that of a course grade of 
a C or higher in Humanities. Any 
grade below a C would not be 
creditable. 

Because so many problems 
have occurred as a result of 


contradictions in grading policy, 
the FAMPC has appointed a 
committee headed by Tor Spind- 
ler to re-evaluate the present 
grading policy and to submit 
recommendations for revisions. 

When the credit/no credit op- 
tion was introduced in 1971, it 
was intended to offer students an 
opportunity to enroll in subjects 
outside their major without po- 
sing any problem to their GPA. 
Many teachers feel now that 
credit/no credit courses are being 
used to manipulate grade point 
averages. | 

How credit is interpreted by 
four year institutions also raises 
some questions. When a four 
year college gives credit, it is for 


C grades or higher. If MPC | 
transfers credits from a credit/no 
credit course to a four year 


college, they may be transferring. 


credit for a D grade. 

The questions raised by four 
year colleges in relation to junior 
college grading policies will e- 
ventually lead to some sort oi 
standardization in the California 
Community College system. As 1! 
stands now, many colleges that 
offer credit/no credit courses are 
often transferring credits that are 
sub-standard in the California 
University system. MPC’s credit 
Evaluation Committee may come 
up with some precedentai an- 
swers to start the redefinition of 
credit. 
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Kiaja Clark claims KMCC bias 


By Eric Newton 


It is a known fact that 607 
voters turned out for the run-off 
election between Phil Monroe and 
Kiaja Clark. And we all know the 
results, or at least we should be 
aware of the fact that Monroe was 
re-elected. What then, became of 
Kiaja Clark? Did she vanish from 
sight, to be lost forever in the 
dark abyss of losersville and 
disappear never to return? Not 
quite. She is still right here, with 
many ideas, and a lot to say about 
the way things are going at MPC. 

Her first comment was con- 
cerning the advertising proce- 
dures of KMCC (MPC’s campus 
radio station). She stated that her 
opponent had a ‘‘talk show’’ type 
ad played regularly - for which he 
paid nothing.. Since this was not a 


paid political broadcast, she felt” 


opposing views should have been 
invited, as is customary. How- 


ever, she was never informed that nett, the student manager of 


Clark says,//They should 


air time was available, and was 
being used by Monroe. 

Clark also stated that FCC 
regulations require a_ political 
advertisement to either invite 
opposing points of view, or tell 
the listener who paid for the ad. 

‘‘But they didn’t do it right, 
they should have contacted me,”’ 
Kiaja said. She added, “‘If they 
(KMCC) want to get a license to 
broadcast on cable FM, they 
should own up to their. responsi- 
bilities.”’ 

KMCC, of course, is not yet 
bound by FCC regulations - but 
Ms. Clark feels thatsas they are a 
training group, they should be 
following the standard rules. She 
said that the advisor for KMCC, 
Mr. Miller, was on her side, and 
would have ‘pulled the plug’ on 
the station; had he known of its 
activities.: 

She then confronted Matt Ar- 


ee 


have contacted me.’’ 


KMCC, who told her she could 
have had time, if she had just 
asked. By then, however, (the 
last day of the election), Kiaja felt 
it was too late. 

The matter can be brought up 
before the Judicial Board, whose 
members, she pointed out, are 
appointed by Phil Monroe. In 
spite of this she still feels the 
board should review the matter, 


and try to make an impartial 


decision. ‘“‘This. should not 
happen again,’’ she commented. 

Ms. Clark feels that there 
should be a spending limit im- 
posed on the candidates, to 
prevent them from over-doing it. 
She mentioned a few other cam- 
paign disappointments; ‘‘Mon- 
roe’s posters were bigger and 
better and more expensive. They 
actually had milk and cookies set 
out - so when someone came 
along to get the food, he got a 
leaflet, too.”’ She also claims that 
one of Monroe’s campaigners was 
too close to the voting station, in 
violation of the ASMPC constitu- 
tion. 

‘‘He had the student ‘council 
helping him, as well as a cam- 
paign manager,’’ she said. Matt 
Arnett of KMCC is a member of 
the council. cont'd on page 8 


ASMPC 


publication 
proposed 


The ASMPC is considering a 
proposal to kick off a student 
government newspaper, accor- 
ding to Phil Monroe, ASMPC 
President. 

‘‘We want to bring student 
government closer to the stu- 
dents,’ said Monroe. ‘We feel 
that we can do it best through 
another newspaper. devoted en- 


tirely to items of interest to the 


students.’’ — 

Monroe said that the newspa- 
per would be distributed every 
two weeks and would probably be 
from four to eight pages in. size. 
The name has not been decided, 
but it will probably be called the 
‘Rolling Lobo,’’ according to 
informed sources. | 

Selection of an editor is still 


under discussion. 
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Student article is problem source 


Libel suit considered 


by Elaine Johnson 


By Bill 


‘‘T considered and am still consi- 
dering a libel suit against El 
Yanqui,’’ said sociology instruc- 
tor Elaine Johnson in regard to an 
article concerning her which was 
published last semester. 

Toward the end of last semes- 
ter, Johnson accumulated names 
of fifty students that were to be 
dropped from her classes because 
of escessive absences and failing 
work. 
registrar on a memo with a copy 
sent to Tony Mackey at the VA 
office. 

‘‘An unusually large number of 
them (seventeen) were veter- 
ans,’ said Johnson, ‘‘and Tony 
had been saying that veterans 
were doing better academically 
than non-veterans. I felt he 
should be aware of what was 


happening with the older veter-. 


be] 


ans, at least in my classes. 

Dave Maurer, former stait 
member of El Yanqui came across 
the confidential memo in the VA 
office and the result was an 
editorial entitled ‘‘Elaine John- 
son’s memo hits out at classroom 
vets.”’ 

The art@le accused Johnson of 
stereotyping veterans as non-mo- 
tivated students who had a diffi- 
cult time learning and didn’t care 
about attendance requirements. 
‘‘Sloppy journalism,’’ said John- 
son in a recent interview, ‘First 
of all I was talking about older 
veterans, and secondly I was 
confining my criticisms to the 
veterans I had contact with in my 
Sociology classes. I was not 
generalizing or stereotyping all 
veterans.” 

‘I feel strongly that a lot of the 
older veterans have no business 


The list was sent to the: 


Edde 


being paid to go to a free college. 
Many of them receive pensicns 
close to the thousand dollar mark 
and have jobs to supplement their 
income. Why should they be paid 
an additional government check 
for going to school, especially if 
the school is free. I object as a 
taxpayer and as a professional.” 

‘‘And what about retired offi- 
cers?’’, she continues, ‘‘Their 
pensions are more than adequate 
and many of them already have 
had four years of college (some 
have Masters and doctoral de- 
grees.) And then if they have 
kids they get additional money 
from the VA for each one.” 

‘On the other hand, I have no 
reservations about the younger 
vets. I find that they are seriously 
motivated students and do well in 
my classes.’’ 

‘‘Those are my true feelings; 
the same ones I tried to express in 
my confidential memo to Tony 
Mackey..”’ ; 

As a result of last semester's 
story, Johnson received tate mail 


and there were a -couple of 
petitions circulated on campus 
calling for her dismissal or a 
retraction of her statement in the 


memo to the Registrar. “A 
couple of the younger veterars in 
my classes were surprised that 
they were saying these things 
about me and they reftised to 
even read them (petitions). 

‘‘l wouldn't have minded the 
story so much if they had merely 
sought my comment before prin- 
ting it. I should have been given 
a chance to deny the allegations. 
In addition I feel that there was a 
violation of the confidentiality 
ene : 


EY Highlights 


Kiaja Glank: ous as conpstis ees ts 
Opinion Poll......... Ske eeaeave' ee 
Power blackout story.......... 
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Freedom of the 
Xe 


MPC is going to have two papers on campus soon - and they’re 
both going to have a lot in common. — 

The second paper, tenatively entitled ‘‘The Rolling Lobo,’’ is 
being produced by Student Council of ASMPC. 

Both El Yanqui and The Rolling Lobo are being produced by 
students and both are for and about students and student activities. 
rhe Rolling Lobo will be different in that it is designed to inform 
students in detail about the happenings and procedures of Student 
Government. ASMPC President Phil Monroe states that the 
purpose of the Council newsletter is to “‘get the students more 
involved in their Student Government.”’ : 

Freedom to express one’s self is prime element in any democratic 
society. In newspapers throughout the United States, our citizens 
manifest their opinions on every subject with all facets of thought 
being voiced. 

In many foreign countries, however, citizens are not allowed to 
voice their opinions about governmental affairs whether they like it 
or not. The government dictates what news is relevant to the 
society and what is printed; it has control over the flow of news. 
Thus the people hear only what the government wants them to hear. 
This monopoly of the press and media leads to criticism, discontent 
and resentment about the repressed news and the bias of the 
reported news. 

It is our hope that The Rolling Lobo will print student opinions of 
all types - including those on Student Government whether they are 
favorable or not. As John Milton said in 1644, ‘‘Those who are 
afraid of truth will of course seek to prevent its entrance into a ‘free 
market of thought,’ but those who believe in the public liberty 
should realize that its existence depends upon liberty of the press.’’ 

Best wishes to The Rolling Lobo. 


Sesquipedalianism 


Television ad grossout 


By Chuck Burwell | 


As if the hard-sell tactics of Madison Avenue weren’t enough, the 
ad men have now entered another phase in the ‘buy me, I’m great’ 
line of commercials. The video-watching public is now subjected to 
a barrage of subtle grossouts, tricky claims and eyebrow-rasing 
subjects. 

Without leaving the aura of prime-time television, you can savor 
the garish close-up shot of a little boy with a mouth full of toothpaste 
foam, exclaiming, ‘‘It tastes good!’’ Tic Tac offers you mints 
exploding inside your mouth, promising a bang out of life. You can 
be the sensation of the potluck dinner with Pringle’s potato chips, 
while feeling absolutely secure with Modess feminine napkins and a 
Scope-washed mouth. 

Sorrows and joys of diarrhea and Kaopectate follow an 
ingratiating thirty second spot on the Aviance nights of housewives. 
Oldsmobile wants to build a car for you. If you were forgotten by 
Nature at birth and left without a chest, a Playtex bra can correct the 
oversight. Try Sure on your left side, and the deodorant you like 
best on your right side. Your left side will be drier because it’s 


natural fact that your right side perspires more than your left side. If 


you're like most people.’ If your smock doesn’t tell you that you 
need Right Guard Double Protection, someone you don’t even know 


next to you on the bus probably will. To bring the whole matter to a 


head, a company called Trojan has something for those of you who 
want to practice safe, responsible parenthood...prophylactics. 


So, if lam so prudish/sensitive/conservative (take your pick) why 


don't I just turn off the tube? Because as a ‘‘responsible’’ 


journalist, I owe it to myself and my readers to try something at 


least once before I say anything about it. Iam not condemning the 


wave of ‘tell it like it is’ advertising, but it does have undertones of © 


sensationalism that are mildly disturbing. 

An example of low-key commercials would be the Charmin 
advertisements. The scene of women going into raptures over how 
soft the tissue is made comical by the ridiculous efforts of Mr. 
Whipple to keep them from squeezing the product. Yet you get the 
main idea--Charmin is easy on the skin. 


Yet you have also a hard-core commercial on stuffed-up noses. ~ 


The Neo-Synephrine people graphically demonstrate the good 
ieeling you get with a squeeze of a bottle by sticking what amounts 


press 


to a rubber hose into the nostril of some actor, and have him press 
the little bottle and snort the stuff like a long-time coke user. 

What this all amounts to is that what were once considered 
‘taboo’ subjects for commercials are now open for viewing. Oné 
scrutinizer of the idiot box says we have been conditioned to think of 
certain subjects as ‘gross’ and unacceptable for the general 
public’s eye. But then, a lot of people use denture glue. A lot more 
have foot odor. Why shouldn’t these products be advertised in the 
second widest-reaching medium? It is only when those products are 
over-aggresively pushed that they become offensive. Or when you 
are supposed to be abnormal if you don’t use/buy them. 

“Volvo. For people who think.’’ Implying that a Datsun-driver 
doesn't. ‘‘Clean is sexy.’’ And if ycu don’t use Noxema, milady, 
you are not clean, therefore not sexy. And the long running 
constant: Western Airlines, the only way to fly. There are no 


others? 
So there we have it. Making commercials with good taste is 


becoming an art, which some agencies sadly lack. And it is those 
commercials that are giving the others a bad name, believe it or not. 
Still, there are those which are being destroyed from within. ‘‘Hold 
the pickles, hold the lettuce, special orders don’t upset us...”’ 


Well, maybe now that we have our Ph.d’s we can get a decent job. 


Letters to the editor 


Job center questioned, | 


Gay People’s Union 


To the editor: . 

One wonders how many of the 
higher paying or more stimula- 
ting employment opportunities 
are directly posted for the con- 
sideration of the general student 
population and how many jobs are 
held back as a favor for people of. 


special influence with the staff of . 


the Job Placement Center. 
I Would Like To Know 


To the editor: 

As you can tell from my 
stationery, I’m imprisoned at the 
Correctional Training Facility, 
Soledad, where I work as typeset- 


EY asks: 
"Would you 


ter in the Vocational Print Shop 
and Associate Editor of the 
institution newspaper. 

My request? I’m gay, in my 
mid-30’s and I’m desirious of 
corresponding with both gay 
males and females at MPC. Since 
I don’t know whether your school 
has .a Gay Peoples Union I 
thought the best way for me to get 
in touch with prospective cor- 
respondents was to forward my 
request to you. 3 : 

Please accept my _ heartfelt 
thanks for your time and assis- 
tance. Pete Dunham, A-49040, 
P.O. Box 686, Soledad, Ca. 93940 


attend MPC 


if tuition was charged?” 
by Bill Edde | 


The whole purpose of going 
here is saving money for jun- 
ior/senior year in a UC school. If 
the tuition was far less, yes, I'd 
keep attending MPC. If not, then 
I’ll go to UCSB. It would be a 
shame, though, I like it here. 


Dominique Kenan, 18, Busi- 
ness Admin., Carmel 


No. I couldn’t afford it. 
have to find another school that 


didn’t charge tuition.. That’s a 


terrible proposal. 


Jim Maxon, 27, Wildlife 
Preservation, Seaside 


Ud 


Possibly, it all depends on the - 


amount of. the tuition. If the 
tuition cost came close to what it 
costs for a UC campus, then no, I 
wouldn’t come to MPC. 


Jeanne C. Armstrong, 18, 
Biology, Carmel 


If MPC charged tuition, I would 
probably still.attend, however, if 
the amount was too high - over a 
hundred dollars -.I probably 
wouldn’t. 


Martha M. Tonkin, 18, Car- 
mel . 


BSU institutes 
scholarship 


The Black Student Union has 
announced a new _ scholarship 
dedicated to Mel Mason, College 
Center Assistant. 

The scholarship is designed to 
aid black students who are dedi- 
cated to promoting the welfare of 
black people. The student must 
have a GPA of 3.0 or better and 
be actively involved in the BSU or 
in a community service designed 
to uplift the condition of black 
people. 3 , 

Applications for the scholarship 
may be obtained in the BSU office 
in the College Center. . The 
deadline is April 25. 

Concerning the dedication of 
the scholarship to Mel Mason, 
Bobby Kelley, a Communication 
Officer of BSU says, “‘It is too 
small an honor that blacks who 
have worked with Mel can offer. 
He is a man who has dedicated 
his life to the struggle for human 
rights.”’ | 

The amount of the scholarship 
‘was not known at press time. 
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Roger Fremier, a Frenchman 


who is turned on to England 


Roger Fremier wears a beret 
and his surname connotes French 
ancestry, but he is.an admirer of 
things that are English. 

“‘!’m an Anglophile,’’ he said 
with a grin. “‘I love many things 
about England, its culture, its 
scenery, and its people. I try to 
expand my knowledge of England 
every time I go there.”’ 

Fremier, a photography and 
business instructor, remarked 
that he has been to England every 
summer for the past seven years. 

‘‘T took my family over with me 
last year,’’ he said, resting his 
elbows on a cluttered desk. “‘My 
son has gone with me on three 
occasions and he’s only five years 
old.’’ 

He pointed out that his trips to 
England have not always been for 
pleasure. | 

‘‘One summer I studied under 
English producer John Edward, 
who was one of the people 


involved in Alistair Cooke’s A- 


merica series.’’ he said in a soft/he took me to. 


voice. ‘‘We-were studying the 
use of documentaires in educa- 
tion. I believe that the use of 
visual aids, like documentary 
films, is an excellent way of 
stimulating learning in stu- 
dents.”’ 

Fremier has also spent two 
summers working in continental 
‘Europe, in addition to his visits to 
England. In each case he was 
employed by a firm to take 
photographs for film strips in 
France and Czechoslovakia. 

During his last visit to England, 
Fremier had an opportunity to see 
the victorian haunts of the fic- 
tional Sherlock Holmes, and to 
visit a London men’s club. 

‘‘A friend of mine, a London 
barrister, is an authority on 
Sherlock Holmes,’’ he explained. 
‘‘He gave me a kind of tour 
through the world of Sherlock 
Holmes. My friend is also a 


Electricity’s magical effect on jazz 


By Paul Reinhard 


From the moment jazz artists 
discovered electricity, the sound 
of jazz has been moving into a 
whole new dimension. Acoustic 
saxophones and pianos are being 
abandoned. en masse for such 
exotic axes as ARPs, Moogs and 
Tontos, resulting in a’ veritable 
playground of spacy twirps and 
bleeps. 3 

And although a lot of jazzmen 
are falling flat on their faces with 
their new toys, 


sounds. 


a few have 
stepped out with some really fine 


Miles Davis, for instance, 
pioneered an interwoven ‘‘layer’’ 
effect with his ‘‘Bitches Brew’’ 
album of a few years back. And 
more recently, Herbie Hancock, 
on such albums as ‘‘Headhunter’”’ 
and ‘‘Man-Child In The Promised 
Land,’’ has developed a throb- 
bing, repetitive sound that may, 
at times, seem redundant, but at 
other times, be powerful enough 
to hypnotize a crystal meth freak. 

And then there’s Weather 
Report. The name itself brings 
images of some doo-wah rock 
band, but the truth is that the 


group is fronted by.a couple of the . 


grizzliest old jazz pros around. 
Wayne Shorter played tenor 
sax for years behind Miles Davis. 
And Joe Zawinul, before his 
conversion to lead spaceman for 
Weather Report, played pure 
funk piano for the late, great 
‘‘Cannonball’’ Adderlye. — 
Despite all that heavy tradition, 
these two are now generating, 
with Weather Report, some of the 
most creative, and yet listenable, 
electric jazz to be heard. 
Weather Report has latched 
onto a unique sound, which hands 
magically between light and hea- 
vy, between spack and funk. On 


their latest album, ‘‘Tale-spin- 
nin,’’ they’ve created an elec- 
tronic alchemy of driving rhythms 
and hallucinogenic abstractions, 
weaving textures together with 
the touch of the magician. 

The final effect is so enhanting 
that Downbeat Magazine has 
given ‘‘Tale-Spinnin’’ their. 
prestigious “‘Jazz album of the 
year’ award for 1975. Watch 
out! Weather Report may cast a 
spell on you. 

As in a number of other 
Weather Report albums, (notably 
‘‘Mysterious Traveller’’ and their 


first album,‘‘Weather Report’’) 


The many teaching careers of Harold Kurao 


‘‘Teaching Japanese comes ea- 
sy to me, as any language would 
for an instructor familiar with that 
says Harold Kurao 
Tsuchiya, Japanese instructor at 


Le) 


lauguage, 


MPC. 


He should be familiar with the 
he’s been teaching 
Japanese for over 30 years, 10 of 


language; 


which have been here. 


Born in Numazu City, Japan, in 
1906, Tsuchiya thoroughly en- 


joyed his childhood. ‘“‘It was 
wonderful to go to school.”’ His 
enthusiasm for the academic 
world is exemplified by his two 
undergraduate degrees and two 
graduate degrees. 

Turao Tsuchiya became. Harold 
Turao Tsuchiya after becoming an 
American citizen. He started 
teaching in 1941 at the University 
of Colorado Navy School, where 
he stayed three years. He moved 


to Chicago in 1944 and taught 
there too. He also met his wife 
Hisake, to whom he has been 
married for 32 years. They have 
three children, now all grown. 

In 1951, he served the U.S. 
Army for two years in the Korean 
War. He was discharged as a 
Sergeant. He continued on with 
his teaching career and ended in 
California in 1966. 

Commenting on 


Tsuchiya’s — 


teaching, Marianne Armbruster, 
18, said, “‘I’m learning a different 
lauguage. and it’s easy the way 
Mr. I'suchiya teaches it.’’ 

‘‘T certainly find Mr. Tsuchiya 
very personable which is very 
helpful. He is able to give 
individual attention to each mem- 
ber of the class,’’ says Candida 
Gill, 26. 


Tsuchiya’s interests aren’t li- 


mited to the intellectual. He 


member of a men’s club, which 
It was a treat to 
see firsthand the stereotyped 
version of the English gentle- 
man.” 

Fremier commented that he 
didn’t feel like a foreigner in 
England. 

‘I’ve come to view myself as 
living in this country nine months 
a year and living in England the 
other three months,’’ he said. 
‘‘Of course, being an American, 
most of my values are American. 
But I've had no problem adjusting 
to English ways, probably be- 
cause our culture has its roots in 
England.’’ 

Will he journey to England this 
summer? 

‘Yes, I'll be leaving as soon as 
the semester — ends,” he 
announced. “‘I like to spend as 
much time there as possible. In 
fact, last year I didn’t arrive back 
here until August 19, the day 


before school began.”’ 


sound 


the two sides of the album each 
seem to project their own particu- 
lar mood. 

The first side is ather upbeat, 
with percusionist Alysio Lima and 
drummer Ndugu laying down 
strong tracks for the music to 
drive on. Shorter often uses a 
soprano sax, which becomes very 
effective against Zawinul’s elec- 
tric excursions. 

On the second side, the group 
heads right out into space with 
floating, transparent sounds 
which can make listeners feel that 
they’re hanging somewhere off 
the coast of Jupiter. 


Tsuchiya 


delights in cooking American and 
Japanese dishes. “‘I’m an expert 
cook,’’ he says with excitement. 
‘‘T love to read books and take 
pleasure in flower raising, Afri- 
can violets in particular.”’ 

When asked what he wanted to 
do in the future, Tsuchiya replied. 
‘‘T love teaching and will contin- 
ue, but I want to go to Japan after 
two or three years and study 
Japanese history and culture. 


‘MPC Library has something of interest for everyone 


‘‘The MPC Library may look 
like the United Nations,’’ accor- 
ding to Ms. Jeanne Inwood, Head 
Librarian, ‘‘because the diversity 
of the resources in the library 
provide something for every type 
of student.”’ 

‘‘We seem to attract all kinds of 
personalities, both young and 
old--the library has never been 
busier,’’ says Ms. Inwood. With 
the vast differences in our stu- 
dents, each with different in- 
terests and requirements, some- 
how the library has managed to 
keep pace by offering a wide 
assortment of current magazines, 
pamphlets, books, and cassette 
tapes. 

Ms. Inwood has worked at our 
library since 1960 and she takes 
her work seriously. She manages 
the entire library section and her 
job includes such diversified res- 
ponsibilities as helping students, 
looking into malfunctioning elec- 


- 


tric lights, and providing a com- 
fortable environment for study. 
All kinds of resource material is 
in demand: non-fiction, fiction, 
reserve books, cassette players, 
cassette tapes, and inter-library 
loans. The small typing room is 
also very much in demand by 
many students. 


Earn credits for 
volunteer work 


Students from all walks of life 
are finding joy and _ credits 
through the Volunteer Bureau. 
This semester 30 students have 
already found the pleasure of 
helping people in their spare 
time. 

The Bureau tries to place 
volunteers in fields that interest 
them and in locations convenient 


to their homes. 
In 48 short hours you can earn a 


credit. Is that too much fun for 


ou?’ 


Sometimes — recent develop- 
ments, such as the death of 
Agatha Christie, create special 
requests that the library is glad to 
respond to. 

' The library has access to local 
sources and is able to respond to 
special requests in one day. This 
special service bypasses the usual 
order procedure (and the usual 


alibrary discount of 35 per cent off 
alist. price). 


The library will use 
this special procedure when they 
receive a few requests for a 
particular title; or even if they 


zreceive only one very good re- 


quest. 

Since the theft of books has 
become a problem, the library has 
treated the books so that they 
activate a metal detector at the 
library exit turnstyle. Inwood 
suggests that the library’s five 
cent copy machine is a good 
deterrent to theft, because it is a 
good alternative to walking off 


swith a book. 


The Library is never an empty place 


Photo 


by Pete Figen 
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“Watch it, there. Ease it up. Steady. Steady. . . Raise it.” 


Power out, 
new 


in 


A minor disaster hit MPC 
Tuesday Mar. 2, when the Hu- 
manities and Business buildings 

: were shut down by a partial 
power failure. 

One of the coils on the main 
electrical transformer burned out, 
and for three days the computers 
didn’t work, electric typewriters 
didn’t type, El Yanqui’s photo 

‘processor didn’t roll and a single 
60 watt bulb glowed at about 25 
watts in H-209. 

On Wednesday, campus main- 
tenance men drove to Los Ange- 
les where a new transformer 
compatible with the switching 
system here had been located. 
Arriving Friday afternoon, with 
the Ets-Hokin Galvan Electrical 
Corporation standing by, the old 
transformer was forklifted out of 
its concrete bunker and the new 
unit was gently lowered into its 
place. The electrical people wired 
up the new transformer and the 
lights were back on at about 5:30 


pm Friday. 
The following Monday the old ee 
unit was shipped to the Matra . a 
Corporation in L.A., who manu- | an. aa 
factured it, for an analytical a 
; autopsy. The results are pen- 7. hy 
| ding. | 4) aes 
, 4) + 
? ; a0 jb» 
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‘‘Bud’’ Armstrong of Ets-Hokin & Galvin inspects the old transformer. | 
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The new transformer awaits installation. 


we don’t even know how much 


we 


t costs 


~ 


twenty minutes. ’’ 


juice on in 


‘“Ah, we did it, we will have the 
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Tracy. Chesebrough looks confident during practice 


Tracy Chesebrough- 
still playin‘ it cool 


On the east end of campus are 


the tennis courts, and-from atop a> 


slope it’s possible to watch six 
singles matches at once. Tracy 
Chesebrough is one of the players 
and he’s facing Chris Kerley of 
Diablo Valley. Tracy is the 
defending Coast Conference Sin- 
gles Champion. 

The number one court is the 
center of attraction, with the ball 
being hit very solidly. Kerley 
defeated Chesebrough at Concord 
3-6, 6-4, 6-3. It was after'the first 
set when everything evened off. 
Kerley won the first set 6-1. In 
the second go-round, some good 
rallys and volleys were played. A 
lot of crosscourt shots were made 
and when the barrage was over, 
Kerley won it again 6-4 for the 
mateh, 

It was evident Tracy was not 
happy about his defeat, but his 
mood was very loose and he joked 
abit. ‘'Well, at least I didn’t lose 
Hiy temper,’ he laughed as he 
ipproached the bench. Tracy has 
slumped to losing two of three 
matches, with a heartbreaker at 
Cabrillo, losing 2-6, 6-2, and 7-6 


Sports shorts 


to Mike Velasco... After nine 

matches Tracy is 6-3 in singles 

competition. 
Chesebrough came to MPC 


~ from Palisades High School in Los 
Angeles. “‘It’s-a lot easier here 


, 


than down there,’ he commen- 
ted. Palisades won the LA city 
title all three years Tracy was on 
it. ‘‘l did well though,”’ he 
added. 

“He's very dedicated and 
works hard. He devotes a lot of 
practice time improving his skills 
and he's very  competitive,”’ 
Coach Borden commented. 

Tracy came to MPC on his 
sisters’ reconimendations and 
says of the area, ‘I like it a lot, 
it's a pleasant medium from Los 
Angeles and San. Francisco.”’ 
He's very aggressive, girl mind- 
ed, and Roy Nail laughed, **good 
natured and intelligent.’ 

When the season is at it’s end, 
Tracy hopes for a scholarship. His 
marks and victories are surely 
some of MPC’s best. Another 
Coast Conference title would sum 
up a good Junior College career. 
The best of luck 1s due. 


Cagers, coach honored 


Center Tom ‘Sandman and 
guard Pete Smith from the Lobo 


basketball team gained all-league © 


honors for their abilities. ‘I 
thought it was great, but I believe 
Ted\ Borum should’ve made all- 
league, Coach Cummins. said. 
Borum, Ron Brown and Reggie 
Garnett made the honorable 
mention list. Walt Bremond of 
Menlo and Frank Denucci of 
Skyline were the co-players of the 
year. 


Now retired basketball corel 


Larry Cummins was named Coach 
of the Year and commented, “‘It 
felt good, especially in my last 
year.’’ Next spring season Cum- 
mins will coach the Lobo baseball 
team while Coach Pappas is on 
sabbatical leave. Cummins won 
the Coach of the Year award for 
coaching the MPC team to a 19-8 


- overall season and an 8-4 second- 


place ‘ieague finish. It was the 
Lobos best record in almost a 
decade. 


Lobo swimmers seek junior 
college state championship 


The MPC swimming team is 
heading for a good season, with a 
few records and five individuals 
qualifying for the Junior college 
state championships. Ted Trent 
coaches the team that consists of 
Leo Thom, JC All-American, and 
Fred Plotkin, holder of many 
MPC records. | 

‘‘At this point, though it’s still 
early in the season, I feel they are 
doing very well,’ Coach Trent 
stated. ‘“‘The times are good and 
everyone is doing better than last 
year. If they continue to improve, 
we should end up with a good 
season,’ hé added. 

Fred Plotkin has set a school 
record in the 1,000 yard freestyle 
event with.a time of 10:25.8. This 
time erased the record he set last 
year of 10:41.2. 


of 2:16.3 in the 200 yard breast- 


Leo Thom is° 
another record setter with a time © 


stroke and a 22.8 in the SO yard 


breaststroke. The 50 yard event 
broke a nine year old record set in 
1967 by Dwain Olson. 

Plotkin and Thom are two of the 
five alréady qualified for the state 
championships. Byron and Lance 
Kolding, and Andy Hahs are the 
other three. To qualify for the 
state championships, a swimmer 
must edual or better time stan- 
dards set by a state committee. 
These five have met the strict 
standards. 

in a meet at Hartnell on March 
S, five men’s meet records and 
two women’s meet records were 
shattered. Plotkin won and set 
records in the 200 yard freestyle, 
the 200 yard individual medley 
and the 500 yard freestyle. Craig 
Baldwin racked in the 1000 yard 


‘freestyle record and Byron Kol- 


ding added the 200 yard back- 


-NATIONALLY KNOWN 


stroke to his credit. 


In the 
women’s 200 yard yard freestyle 
Karen De Angelis set a meet 
record and the 200 yard freestyle 
relay team of Dana Angel, Karen 
De Angelis, Melaine Strohn and 
Camilla Garnero tied the old 
mark. 

Other members on the team 
seeking the state finals are David 
Dahler, Ken Ellison, Mike 
Fromm, Jim Hartley, Joe Hart- 
ley, and Ed Sigourney, on the 
men's team. Mses. Angel, De 
Angelis, Garnero, Strohn, and 
Varner make up the women’s 
team. 

Today the swimming team 
travels to Menlo for a dual meet 
and next Friday Gavilan comes to 
MPC. Both meets start at 3 pm. 
‘“‘We would like to see people 
come out and watch our meet,’ 
Coach Trent said. 


_ SPEED READING © 
COURSE TO BE TAUGHT 


HERE IN MONTEREY 


‘- MONTEREY - Golden State Rea- 
ding Lab will offer a 4 week course in 
speed reading to a limited number of 


qualified people in the Monterey. 


area. ; 

This recently developed method of 
instruction is the most innovative 
and effective program available in 
the United States. ¢ 

Not only does this famous course 
reduce your time in the classroom to 
just one class per week for 4 short 
weeks but it also includes an 
advanced speed reading course on 
casette tape so that you can continue 
to improve for the rest of your life. In 
just 4 weeks the average ‘student 
‘should be reading 4-5 times faster. 
In a few months some students are 
reading 20-30 times faster attaining 
speeds that approach 6000 words per 
minute. In rare instances speeds of 
up to 13,000 wpm _ have been 
documented. 

Our average graduate should read 
7-10 times faster upon completion of 
the course with marked improve- 
ment in comprehension and concen- 
tration. 

For those who would like addition- 
al information, a series of free, one 
hour, orientation lectures have been 


scheduled. At these free lectures the 


course will be explained in complete 
detail, including classroom proce- 


dures, instruction methods, class. 


schedule and a special 1 time only 
introductory tuition that is less than 
one-half the cost of similar courses. 
You must attend any of the meetings 
for information about-the Monterey 
classes. | 


These orientations are open to the — 


public, above age 14, [persons under 
18 should be accompanied by a 
parent if possible. | 

It you have always wanted to be a 
speed reader but found the cost 
prohibitive or the course too time 
consuming...now you can! Just by 


_ attending 1 evening per week for 4 


short weeks you can read 7 to 10 


times faster, concentrate better and 


comprehend more. 
If you are a student who would like 
to make A’s instead of B’s or C’s or if 


you are a business person who wants | 
to stay abreast of today’s ever-| 


changing accelerating world then 
this course is an absolute necessity. 

These special one-hour lectures 
will be held at the following times 
and places. 

Monterey Meetings 

Sunday, March 28 2:30 p.m. and 
8:30 p.m. Monday, March 29 6:30 
p.m. and 8:30 p.m. Thursday, April 
1 6:30 p.m. and 8:30 p.m. Friday, 
April 2 6:30 p.m. and 8:30 p.m... 
Saturday, April 3 10:30 a.m.- and 
1:30 p.m. 

The above meetings will be held at 
the Royal Inn, 1000 Aguajito Road. 

If you are a businessman, student, 
housewife or executive this course, 
which took 5 years of intensive 


-research to develop, is a must. You 


can read 7-10 times faster, compre- 
hend more, concentrate better, and 
remember longer. Students are 
offered an additional discount. This 
course can be taught to industry or 
civic groups at ‘‘Group rates’’ upon 
request. Be sure to attend which- 
ever free oreintation that fits best in 
your schedule. | 
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Graveyard crew in Monterey’s Yellow Cab Station 


The world of late-night people 


By Vincent Di Girolamo 


A class of men and women use 
the dark morning hours not to 
cuddle and dream, but to work 
and earn a living. They live in 
every village and city in the 
world, including Monterey. 

Set against sunless streets, 


'stygian docks and well-lighted 


diners, their town life beats a 
muffled pulse. A separate society 
rises like brats who can’t nap. 


Praise them. Pay them. Who 
need see them? 
Watchman, waitress, janitor, 


masseuse - underworld drudge of 
the graveyard shift. Local la- 
borers lost between night and day 
work switchboards and vacuum 
cleaners, mind patients and par- 
king lots. 

Ina retirement town sleep and 
employment are precious. Sus- 
tenance rarely abides by prefer- 
ence. 
rationalize their place and accept 
its dank scene, while others see a 
charm in their hour and choose to 
be up working when nightfall hits 
bottom. 

# * * 


. Friday night is finished. The 
bar-life on Cannery Row has 
disappeared. Mike Deupser and 
the A-1 Sweep Service arrive. 
They have been working since 9 
pm and will keep going until 
seven in the morning. 

Mike straps on a_ gasoline 
powered vacuum blower that is 
attached to a back pack. Under 
this weight, he walks up and 
down the parking lots, and the 
machine blows the litter out from 
the corners. His partner drives 
over the trash with a small truck 
that sucks it up. Mike earns $2.25 
an hour, and is 15 years old. 

Min drives the truck. Six 
months ago he was-in the South 
Viet Namese Army. He now lives 
in Salinas with his sponsor, and 
likes his job because it lets him go 
to school and study English in the 
daytime. 

Mike is a student, also. He 
goes to the Watsonville Christian 
School and does not work as late 
on weeknights. ‘‘The worst part 
about it is that I get tired and 
dirty. Each night I think how 
stupid it is and wonder why I’m 
here::/ 

“It’s good working with Min, 


though. He knows a lot of 
Karate. Sometimes we _ get 
~ hassled by drunks. Especially 


panes. 


Some of these people . 


New Years and holidays. That’s 
when we carry bats.’ 


* x * 


Downtown, in a dingy metal 
shack, sit four men. It’s black 
outside, but the flashing red and 
green lights of the street signal 
shines through the window 
The men sit on metal 
chairs, and on an old couch with 
dirty cotton popping out from rips 
in the red vinyl. All the men 
slouch, and three of them have 
huge bellies. 

The door and walls are ohisped 
of mustard-colored paint, and 
stained with grease and graffiti. 
A wall-phone hangs opposite the 


-door under a NO LOITERING 


sign. 

The men don’t talk much. They 
look down at the floor of linolium 
tile worn down to the cement. It’s 
scattered with cigarette butts and 
pages of newspapers. Miracu- 
lously, a corner heater makes this 
station box a cozy place. 

The phone rings. The man 
sitting beneath it reached up and 
answers, ‘‘#37...The back of it? 
Check.’’ He then stands, hangs 
up the phone, smiles, mumbles 
something to the others and walks 
out to his cab. 

‘This set-up is rare,”’ Says one 
of the drivers, ‘‘In a way it’s 
luxurious. I never worked where 


they had one of these stands, but 


Dagney Reese, ‘‘When it gets 


Photos by Pete Figen 


there is a city ordinance here and 
we’re not allowed to cruise for 
riders.’’ 


‘Call me Jacque Moran, that 
was my pen name. I was going to 
write a book, but I stopped on 
page 27. I’ve driven a cab for 25 
years. It used to be a profession. 
Anyone can do it now, and there 
is a big turnover. But the nights, 
they’re different.”’ 

“Oh, it’s another world, all 
right, but I prefer this shift. 
When I wrote, my best hours 
were between three and five in 
the morning. Other people's 
minds are asleep and it leaves 
your mind open. Thoughts came 
so fast, but it was harder than I 
thought.”’ 

‘You don’t have as many 
piddling trips and it’s easier to 
get around town during this time. 
But there are hang-ups about 
which characters you’re going to 
pick up. A few weeks ago a fella 
in Salinas was shot in the back of 
the head.’’ 

‘‘We work on a commission. 
They say 45 per cent, but it’s less. 
Family life? Social life? Ha ha, 
you hit a sour note. Wait for my 
autobiography.”’ 

There is no consensus among 
night workers. One waitress says 
she likes the’ eleven-to-seven 
shift, and that they all fight over 
it. 
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“We send the manager home, 
and have a good time. Most 
people are here after a big night 
out, after a show or a party. 
They’re fun.”’ 

Another girl at another cafe 


says the opposite. ‘‘You never 
get used to it, but mornings and 
evenings are hard to get. When | 
needed a job this was the only 
opening.’ 

‘I get a unique, elite feeling 
about working nights,’’ explains 
hospital worker John Standefer, 
‘It feels like you’re up watching 
over everybody.’’ 

John is also a pre-med major at 
Monterey Peninsula College, and 
he has a theory why many people 
enjoy working nights. ‘‘Your 
normal social life is thrown off. 
You don’t see a lot of your 
friends, and so you have to fill the 
need to relate to others while 
you're on the job. Most people 
are friendlier.’’ 

Communication is not enough 
for an operator in answering 
service. She is ambivalent about 
her job. 

‘I stay up late, anyway. It 
suits me. And I-have a busy 
head. You have to if you’re a 
graveyard person because when it 
‘gets slow all you got is yourself.’’ 

‘I thought it was a good way to 


supplement income without being ~ 


away from my family, but the pay 
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slow, at you ool is yourself.’’ 


Mike Deupser, street sweeper 


is the same as in the day and it’s 
not worth it. I don’t have more 
time with the baby and it’s too 
hard to sleep.”’ 

‘The one good thing is that I 
don't have to put up with the 
other stupid broads. This place is 
a hen house during the day. Still, 
I may quit in a couple of months.”’ 


Surrounded by unemployment, 
people are less apt to be dissatis- 
fied with their jobs. ‘‘I've been 
here 37 years and I’ve seem a lot 
of changes,’’ contends a veteran 
of Meadow Gold, ‘‘There used to 
by 42 employees. Now there are 
eight.”’ © 

Milt Reinke works in and out of 
a cooler and loads the docks for - 
those notorious early risers, the 
milkmen. ‘‘It’s nice having the 
daytimes free for golf, but it’s 
kind of lonesome here. I like 
talking to people. I can talk to the 
cartons, but they don't give many 
answers.’’ 

‘*This walk-in ice box is about 
36 degrees, as close to freezing 
without freezing. But while I’m 
moving it doesn’t bother me.’’ 

* * * 


On Broadway, it’s always cold 
at night because the on-shore 
winds sweep down that street 
from across the sand dunes and 
warehouses. In a short, tight 
skirt, Mary stands on the corner 
eyeing every car that passes. The 
ocean air creeps up her thighs like 
a wet hand. 

When she sees the men in the ~ 
cars looking back at her, she 
waves to them. But most of the 
time she crosses her-arms and 
bounces on her toes to fight the 
chill of the wind’s grip. 

Her high-heel shoes look 
smart, and her nylons have no 
runs. She is very pretty when 
she smiles, and very articulate 
when she speaks; **‘Would you 
like a date?”’ 

A siithouette on the sidewalk, 
created by lamps and shadows. In 
the daytime she would be wrong 
and beautiful like a faded moon. 

Perhaps fisherman best escape 
the rush of the city and_ its 
squalor at night. A 2:30 ritual; 
four of them silently walk down 
the wharf, passing a straggler 
from the closed saloons. They 

board a skiff, unchain it, and after 
a few reverse rows, blend into the 
eventide. 
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K. Clark cont’d from 


page | 

All of Ms. Clark's classes this 
semeste.: were on the ‘vocational’ 
side of campus - where absolutely 
no poll stations were set up. She 
‘alled electronics an ‘‘ignored 
dart of the campus.”’ 

Another let down to Clark was 
the disappearing poster coinci- 
lence, in which numerous posters 
including a giant one in the 
student center) were ripped down 
’efore anyone had a chance to see 
liem. “‘I don’t know who did it,’’ 
-he said, ‘It’s just too bad.”’ 

Ms. Clark who is in her 4th 
semester at MPC, is planning to 
‘ranster to Cal Poly at San Luis 
Jbisoo after this semester. She 
‘uinks that a good ASMPC presi- 
dent should talk to more students 

“not just around election time’’ 
- and keep in close touch with 
each department on campus. He 
should encourage ‘‘interaction 
and mixing,’’ she said, ‘‘because 
there are many, many talented 
and intelligent people on campus 
who would like to help.”’ 


Financial aid available 


to part- -timers 


_Financial-aid is available to all 
MPC students who can demon- 
strate a finanical need. Begin- 
ning this year the Basic Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grant (BEOG) 
was extended to all students 
carrying a half load (six units) or 
more. 

Financial Aid Officer Medric 
Wade said the BEOG operated as 
‘‘a ‘sort of parallel to the GI Bill 
under the belief that everyone is 


entitled to educationat assis- 
tance.”’ 
The National philosophy of 


financial aid assumes that ‘‘The 
student and his parents have the 
primary responsibility for educa- 
tion,’’ but the college financial 
aid programs are available to ‘‘fill 
the gap between the family’s 
contribution and the student’s 
yearly educational expenses,’’ 
according to the general informa- 


tion sheet provided by the Finan. - 
-cial Aid Office. 


Something NEW at your 
College Book Store! 


CAMPUS LIFE VITAMINS 


NATURAL 


feaith Rite VITAMINS 


The Nation’s Largest Selling Natural 
Vitamin Product! SAVE NOW! 


VITAMIN E 


CAPSULES 


eo 


400 |.U. 
Bottle of 100 
5.49 Value 


Liceestie 


VITAMIN C 
WITH ROSE HIPS 


Bottle of 100 
2.63 Value 


ee 


LOW PRICES 


on 
MPC BOOKSTORE 


The BEOG is only one of many , 
programs of financial aid admi- 
nistered at MPC. The office 
handles some $700,000 in scho- 
larships, grants and student loans 
supplied on the basis of need. 


Federal and State programs ~ 


include the College Work Study 
Program in which the student can 
work for the college, Alquist 
SB-164 which can supply up ta 
$1,200 and Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants tor 
from $200 to $1500 a year. 

Also available. are Federally 
Insured Loans which, can go as 
high as $2500 a year, Law 
Enforcement Loans up to $1800 a 
year and national Direct Loans 
which can total up to $!9,000 for 
graduate or _ professional stu- 
dents. Application dates for 
1976-77 run from now until April 
30. ; 

In addition to the Institutional 
Scholarships above, a number of 
private scholarships are available 
through organizations like the 
Bank of America and Kiwanas 
Club. The Financial Aid Office 
also advertises these opportu- 
nities in El Diario. 

No scholarship could be better 
than the California State scholar- 
ship which pays tuition and 
expenses at any four year college 
in California. 

Qualifications and _ require- 
ments vary between programs, 
but the Financial Aid Office has 
ali the information needed to 
process applications. Students 
come into the office and fill out 
the appropriate forms which are 
sent to the College Scholarship 
Service to determine whether or 
not a need exists. 

Despite the number of scholar- 
ships available, only 142 students 
actually received institutional 
scholarships this year. Wade 


suggests that the reason for the: 


small number of recipients is the 
mass of paperwork usually as- 
sociated with the application. 
‘‘But the Basic Grant is so 
simple and inexpensive,’’ she 
said, “‘that there’s no reason why 
every student can’t apply.”’ 


which consists of national issues, 


KGO Broadcaster to speak in Lecture Forum 
Jim Eason, KGO radio’s News- ; 


Eason conducts a daily ‘talk MPC will be ‘‘The Talk Show as 
show on the San Francisco station an American Phenomenon.’’ 


CALLFOR ENTRIES! 
VN Academy of Art 


College 47th Annual 
Summer Study Grants 


The Academy of Art College will award Summer Study Grants to 
deserving art.students for the 1976 Summer Session. This pro- 
gram is offered as a public service to young artists as an oppor- 
tunity to experience the quality education available at a profes- 
sional art college. Students will benefit from an environment of 

highly motivated fellow art students together with the guidance of 
a professional faculty for six accelerated weeks of instruction. 


SEE YOUR ART TEACHER OR’ COUNSELOR FOR 
FULL DETAILS AND APPLICATION: INFORMATION! 
or contact 
THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE 
625 SUTTER STREET ¢ SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94102 
(415) 673-4200 


Last _Last term 


~ Monroe develops 
campaign promises 


By Doug Gill We are trying to cut down the 


Phil Monroe enters his: second 
and last semester as ASMPC 
President with a tight schedule of 
proposed accomplishments. Mon- 
roe won re-election in a hotly 
contested run-off election against 
Kiaja Clark, which drew the 
highest. voter turnout in three 
years. 

The large voter turnout, he 
said, stemmed from two. candi- 
dates in opposition who genuinely 
desire the office. Ms. Clark was a 
woman who wanted to win. She 
put alot of work into her 
campaign. 

Monroe’s Neen in the elec- 
tion had been a program of 
promises which included a four 
point plan to ‘‘alleviate the par- 
king problem at MPC.”’’ 


The subject of Eason’s talk at 


number of cars coming on to the 
Campus. We’re resurrecting the 
old ASMPC car pool, and we're 
trying to have hitch-hiking ben- 
ches placed at the exits of the 
campus and marked-for different 
destinations. We've proposed 
bulldozing the dirt lot by the gym 
and making some _§ structural 
changes in lots B and D. We 
would like to have the visitor 
parking places changed to a thirty 
minute zone. 

Another of his election cam- 
paign promises was that he would 
‘fight to keep the MPC Security 
Force in tact.”’ 


_ _‘*We are asking the district,’’ 


he said, ‘‘to create a second 
security position. We’re talking 
about $9600, but the campus 
needs security officers. We also 


~ need to see that the budget for 


student security be strictly regu- 
lated so that there are eight 
student security officers each 
semester.’’ 

In the election Monroe pro- 
mised to “‘brighten the college.”’ 
He plans to do that by having an 
old Spanish Style mural painted 
by. Art students on the entry to 
the Student Union. He also plans 
to commission an MPC student to 
build a display case in the library 
for the sale of student art work. 

““We’ve opened the ASMPC 
Student Government Office from 
eleven to five, Monday through 
Thursday. ‘‘We’re sending a 
letter to the gym coaches asking 
them to suggest some individual 
who could open and close at least 
the weight room from 12:30 til 2 
on Fridays. ASMPC will pay that 
person.’ 

““We’re starting a Student 
Government Newspaper called 
the ‘Rolling Lobo.’’’ The news- 
paper would be ‘‘devoted to 
bringing the students into Stu- 
dent Government.”’ 

Monroe succeeded in passing a 
bulky program of Constitutional 
Amendments and changes in the 
structure of MPC student gov- 
ernment. 


